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ON THE IEISH OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 

By D. W. NASH, F.L.S. 
Member of the Ethnological Society, and Royal Society of Literature, 



A very interesting paper by Mr. Windele, in the first number of the Ulster Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, has called attention to the pillar-stones in Ireland bearing inscriptions in the Ogham character. 
It appears from that communication that these remains are much more numerous than had been ge- 
nerally supposed ; nearly seventy inscribed monuments of thiB kind being mentioned by Mr. Windele, 
while Mr. Hitchcock speaks of one hnndred and thirty Buch having b«en collected by himself and Dr. 
Graves. 

So large an amount of materials for investigation may well lead to a reasonable hope that the time 
has arrived for deciphering these ancient legends, and rendering their contents available for the pur- 
poses of history and archaeology. Such, however, is not the opinion of the learned author of the pa- 
per referred to, who points out obstacles in the way of their translation, of the most formidable cha- 
racter. Of these the difficulties arising from the condition and execution of the inscriptions themselves, 
and the partial obliteration of the characters by time or accident, are no doubt very serious, and ean 
only be overcome by long and patient investigations ; but that which is represented as the cardinal 
difficulty, the language in which they are written, has been, it is hoped there is reason to believe, 
over-estimated. 

It is oertainly not impossible that some of these inscriptions may reach to a very remote era, and 
they carry with them, no doubt, the outward appearance of great antiquity ; but if we set out with the 
idea that the Ogham inscriptions, in general belong to a period of " almost unfathomable antiquity," 
and that we are to find in them the lost speech of Ollamh Podhla, and Tuathal Teachtmar, we may 
be creating for ourselves difficulties which have no present substantial existence. In many of them 
we must, on the contrary, expect to find the language of a much later date, certainly of the period poste- 
rior to the introduction of Christianity. On this point the authority of Dr. Petrie is direct and con- 
clusive. In answer to a supposed discovery of an Ogham inscription at the Round Tower of Ard- 
more, Dr. Petrie Observes : " The Druidical origin of the Ogham writing remains to be proved ; but 
even granting that it is Druidical, the finding of an inscription in this character at Ardmore would prove 
nothing, as it is perfectly certain that the character was used by Christian ecclesiastics, both in manu- 
scripts and inscriptions on stone.*" Even supposing then, for the moment, that the Ogham character 
was in use in Ireland before the introduction of Christianity and the Roman alphabet, it is reason- 
able to infer that the majority of these monumental inscriptions whioh have survived the accidents of 
time and weather are of a post-Christian era; as the chances of preservation for exposed monuments, 

, Inquiry into the origin and uses of the Bound Towers of Ireland, p. 83. 2nd Edit 1845. 
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such as those under consideration, must be in an inverse ratio to their age, more especially in the 
case of these particular inscriptions, which are for the most part cut on the edge or angle of the atone, 
and thus peculiarly exposed to injury from accident and the action of the weather. To this we may 
add the notorious destruction of Pagan monuments by the early Christians in every country. The 
remarkable story contained in the Life of St. Patrick, given by Dr. Petrie, (Round Towers, p. 135) 
is, no doubt, evidence of the fact that Pagan monuments in Ireland were sometimes spared, and con- 
secrated to the service of Christianity by the addition of the symbol of that faith ; but the general 
rule was undoubtedly the other way. It is, moreover, extremely improbable that the early Christian 
saints and bishops in Ireland should have made use of pillar-stones bearing Pagan inscriptions, and 
so stamped with the sign manual of the evil one, as monuments over the graves of their fellow- 
Christians. Yet Dr. Petrie has observed that the graves of the founders or occupiers of the earliest 
specimens of church architecture in Ireland are frequently marked by upright pillar-stones, "some- 
times bearing inscriptions in the Ogham character, as found on monuments presumed to be pagan." 
The example given by Dr. Petrie, of the pillar-stone which marks the grave of St. Monachan, and 
whieh is placed at the south-west end of the Oratory of the Saint, is a striking instance ; and we must 
conclude, until the contrary is shewn, that the inscription upon this stone bears relation to the person 
to whom tradition assigns it, or to some other Christian personages buried in the neighbourhood of 
the monument. Prima facie, the Cross upon the front, and the Ogham inscription on the edge of the 
stone, are cotemporaneous. As it is clear that the language of these inscriptions may be the Irish, or 
even possibly in some cases Latin of the 5th, 6th, and probably later centuries, we may inquire what 
ought we to expect to find in them? The known early Christian inscriptions are very brief and 
simple, containing a name and an epithet, or a short formula. Such are the inscription on the stone 
of Lugnaedon, supposed by Dr. Petrie to be the oldest known inscription in the Roman character 
in Ireland, which runs:— LIE LUGNAEDON MACC LMENUEH 
The stone of Lugnaedon son of Limenueh 
Those of the " VII ROMANH"— CI BRECANI.' and 
LIE COLUM MEC MEL, 
' The Stone of Colum, the son of * * * mel.' 
Also those beginning with the formula OR DO, or OROIT as 

OROIT AR BRECAN NAILITHER 
' A Prayer for Brecan the Pilgrim ;' 
and those published by Mr. J. Huband Smith, (Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. 1, pp. 57, 86 — as 

or "do RuaRccm 
or cm emmcunn ae"ocnn 

Or the more explicit one, ' A Prayer for Muiredach, who made this cross.' 
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The inscriptions of Lugnaedon and Oolum also shew that the formula OR DO or OROIT is not a ne- 
cessary mark of a Christian epitaph, and that its absence is not even presumptive evidence of the pa- 
gan character of the inscription, though jts presence would be conclusive on that point. The in- 
scriptions from Lismore, (Ulster Journal of Arohoeology, vol. 1, p. 86.) 

6ervoaclrc for cmmain cocsen 
6ervoachc yon an mcmccm 

further shew that the formula OR DO, or OROIT is sometimes replaced by that of BENDACHT ; 
and probably other similar instances will occur to Irish antiquaries. 

Neither should the absence of the Cross be deemed conclusive of the non-Christian date of the mo- 
numents, since all Ogham inscriptions, even of Christian times, may not be sepulchral in their nature. 

For Pagan times— if these Ogham characters should ultimately prove to reach, as to their employ- 
ment, to an era beyond that of the introduction of Christianity — we have an example in the Ogham, 
said to have been inscribed upon the pillar-stone of Eochaid Airgtheoh, (in the story translated by 
Dr. Petrie, from the Leabhar na h'TJidhre,) which is of the same simple character as the Christian 
inscriptions above-mentioned, merely containing the name of the chieftain whose last resting-place it 
was intended to designate ; 

EOCHAID AIRGTHECH INSO, 
' Eochaid Airgthech here.' 

Of the character in which the inscriptions are framed it is unnecessary to make any remark, as I 
presume there is no difference of opinion on the fact of its being the " Ogham Craobh," of which an ac- 
count was published by Vallancey, as long ago as 1784, if not earlier, with in 1790 the explanations 
of its origin and mode of use taken from the Book of Ballymote. O'Brien's Irish Grammar (1809) 
gives the same table, with a clerical error in the name of the fourth character of the third division 
which the explanatory verses shew should be sdj and not cr. The example given by O'Brien, of the 

name of Cairbre U" — \ — Hfti — jmj- 1 "jjjff ^ compared with the name of 

Som, the supposed inventor of the character, as given by Vallancey from the Book of Ballymote, 



show that in both 



instances the same kind of Ogham is in question. In 



this last example the character for m is perpendicular, instead of oblique, a circumstance of some 
importance for the Ballycrovane inscription. These examples shew that the inscriptions are to be 
read from left to right ; and a comparison of the inscriptions themselves with the directions for 
forming the characters contained in the verses before alluded to, published by Vallaneey and O'Brien, 
Beith na haonar dom laimh dheis 
Luis dis gan eisleis, &o. 
lead to the conclusion that those inscriptions which are cut on the angles of the stone were made 
while the stone was in a horizontal position, and before it was set up as a monument. This opinion 
is derived from the circumstance that the proper direction of the oblique stroke is from right to left 
as seen in the name of Cairbre, and proved to be so from other inscriptions. These strokes must, 
therefore, have been cut, (on the angles,) while the stone was in a horizontal position ; as, when it is 
raised and set up on end, they appear as though drawn from left to right. This also strongly supports the 
inference that this character was used in manuscript, or in books or on tablets, before it was em- 
ployed for inscriptions on stone, a fact whioh, if true, would evidently materially affect their supposed 
antiquity. 

On the rounded stones, on the contrary, where the inscription is not cut on the angle, and where there 
is no feasg, or central line, engraved or raised in relief, as described by Mr. Windele, the inscription may 
very probably have been cut on the surface of the stone itself, after this had been set up. In such 
oases the monument is probably older than the inscription, ; and we may expect, as is so frequently 
the case in analogous instances, that the inscription will frequently have no relation to the original 
purpose and function of the monument on which it is found, and that such inscriptions are of a more 
modern date than the angle inscriptions. 

The rounded stone from Kinnard, published by Mr. Windele, is very instructive, as it furnishes a 
key to certain difficulties which arise from the dilapidations suffered by inscriptions cut on the angle of 
these monuments. In the first place it removes all doubt as to the true position and direction of the 
oblique characters ; and in the second it points out very clearly the distinction between vowel and con- 
sonantal characters. It will be found difficult in many instances to decide whether, in the angular in- 
scriptions, a stroke acutely crosses the line, or only touches upon, and is bounded by it ; whish is equi- 
valent to the question, for perpendicular strokes, whether the character represents a vowel or con- 
sonant. An examination of the Kinnard stone shews, (what was extremely probable from the angle 
inscriptions,) that the vowel characters are much smaller than those representing consonants, and that 
the absence of thefleasg, or central line, is no impediment to the deciphering an inscription ; as the small 
or vowel marks must be considered as crossing an imaginary line, and they thus point out the right or 
left position, with regard to such a line, of the characters denoting consonants. 

Mr. Hitchcock informs us that there is upon the Kinnard stone a cross, which is not represented 
in Mr. Windele's drawing. This is a very important piece of information ; because, though its ab- 
sence could not affect the result if the system of reading employed be correct, it nevertheless by its 
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presence strengthens that result, when, as in the present instance, the inscription turns out to contain 
a name of a dearly Christian origin. 

That this is so will be apparent on applying to the inscription on the Kinnard stone the common 
method of reading the Ogham Craobh, guided by the observations above made ; for we thus obtain 



/. ' III » Ill 

M A R I AN I 

We certainly need not look higher than the 5th century of the Christian era for the date of this in- 
scription, or for any reference in it to Druidio or Phoenician mythology. It is impossible to doubt 
that it is the name of a Christian, probably an ecclesiastic, as the name Marianus is a celebrated one 
in Irish Ecclesiology. The reading is so plain and consistent that I should have imagined it must 
have been heretofore published ; but no mention of any such translation is made in Mr. Windele's 
communication. On the meaning of the curious symbol engraved on the same stone, which looks 
like a ground plan of some building, it would be idle to offer any conjecture. 

If this translation stood alone it might be open to the objection that it is a mere coincidence without 
real connexion with the subject of the inscription ; an opinion which will not, however, be entertained 
when we proceed to the second inscription, — that of the Dereenderagh stone, — which may or may not 
be, as far as any coincidence is afforded by the inscription itself, of Christian origin. 

It reads by the same method : 

1 mil / ""#" 1 ■ ' inn / ' B ii i J I Siii/ ' 

ANMCRUNANMACLUC I SNIA 

An mac Bunan mac Lite is ma, 

Here we have, without any doubt, names abundantly common in Ireland, in all periods. The 
" h-i Eonan dofuair aiream," "the O'Ronans who received respect," of O'Donovan's " Hy Fiachrach," 
Caoilte, the warrior, Mac Bonain, and the saint of the same name, are classical instances. I/ugh, or 
Luc, extends from the Tuatha De Danann to the present day. Whatever may be the meaning of the 
entire inscription no one can doubt that " Mac Ronain mhio Lugh" is the person for or concerning whom 
the inscription was engraved. The legend may perhaps be read 

" Of Mac Ronain the son of Lugh this is (the field) " 
the last word, ma, representing magh or mocha, from which its pronounciation will not be very diffe- 
rent. 

In this case we must look upon this pillar-stone not as sepulchral, but as a land -mark, or boun- 
dary stone, such as are mentioned in the Brehon laws, and its inscription as recording the right of 
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property in the locality to belong to Mao Eonain. I would remark, however, that we may not in this 
instance be in possession of the commencement of the inscription, as the stone is evidently broken at 
its base, in which case there is a strong resemblance to well known Christian inscriptions in Roman 
letters, such as those cited above ; and we may compare (OR DO) AN MAO RUNAN, with (OR 
DO) AN MARTIN, a reading which would at once decide the relative date of the inscription. 

The third inscription, that of the Ballycrovane stone, is in a less favourable condition for investi- 
gation, and is one of those whioh requires collation with other inscriptions for arriving at a perfectly 
satisfactory result. The first character, which from its length must be a consonant, can represent no 
other letter than M, though it appears perpendicular (looking at the stone in a horizontal position) 
in Mr. Windele's drawing, instead of being oblique ; — but, as I have already observed, this circum- 
stance need create no doubt as to its value. The seventh character is obliterated, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the 20th belongs to the letters of the first division or to the oblique class. From the 
drawing the latter is the most probable, and the inscription, as I propose to restore it, reads thus : 

H fflM ■ 

MAC! H E(A) C A G A S A F A T R A SO I A 

that is, —Maehi h'Eacac ae afath o rasdia 
The field of O'Eaeac and his country, (or district) from the ***** * 
The name evolved from this inscription, is a genuine Irish name of nobly descended tribes In Ire- 
land, especially in Connaught. 

" Olcmna Neill meic Eachack vitt," 
The race of Niall son of great Eoohaidh — 
"Ag sin h-i Eachach na n-each,'' 
These are the Hy-Eachach of the Steeds — 
are examples from the " Hy-Fiachrach," by Mr. O'Donovan. 

This also appears to be a land-mark or boundary-stone ; and probably better Irish scholars than my- 
self will give the meaning of the last word. If "fat " be for "feadh " the inscription would more 

clearly still be descriptive of a boundary. — " The field of Eocach and its length is from the " 

The inscription on the pillar-stone whioh marks the grave of St. Monachan, at Temple (Jeal, near 
Dingle, is too doubtful in the only form in which I have seen it — the engraving in Dr. Petrie's 
" Round Towers," p. 186 — to permit of an attempt at translation, The latter part of the line ap- 
pears to read 
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MOC I A I N I AM EC 
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This inscription ought, in all probability (the stone bearing a large cross on the face) to contain the 
name of Monachan, or, wo might be tempted to think, of St. Moohua, and read MoeHai neumhaeh, 
" Moohua the Holy ; " but the second and last characters are doubtful, and the top of the stone wkfr 
a portion of the inscription has been broken off. If the tradition is well founded that this stone 
marks the grave of Saint Monachan, it may be looked upon as a test-inscription, and deserves par- 
ticular attention. 

In offering these translations of the Ogham inscriptions to the readers of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology, I have no intention of undervaluing the difficulties attending the full explanation of si- 
milar legends ; but when a proper name can be made out, bearing a legitimate relation to known pro- 
per names of the age and country to which the inscription belongs, the translation, — though of little 
value, perhaps, per se, — stands aloof from the philological difficulties which attend the translation 
of phrases and grammatical expressions, and forms a basis for ulterior progress. I am not 
willing to believe that any difficulties can arise from the nature of the dialect in whioh the Ogham 
inscriptions may be written, too great to be overcome by the accomplished Irish scholars who have 
already presented to the world so many treasures from the storehouse of the ancient Irish language. 

If the readings here submitted be correct, many Ogham inscriptions are of comparatively modern 
date, and I shall endeavour to show that there are substantial reasons founded on the internal evi- 
dence presented by the charaoter itself, and the system of representation of sounds adopted by the 
inventors of the Ogham writing, for believing that this invention is altogether of a date posterior to 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. 

[Since the foregoing was in type the author has written to the Editors that he is informed that 
Dr. Graves of Trinity College, Dublin, (in a communication to the Boyal Irish Academy) has sug- 
gested readings of a number of the Ogham Inscriptions, and among others that of M ARIANI, as 
proposed by the writer of the present article. — Ed.] 



THE FRENCH SETTLERS IN IRELAND. 



[Emtobs' Notb.] 

The Editors of the Ulster Journal of Archseology find that the subject of the Huguenot Refugees 
has excited considerable interest. They have received offers of literary assistance from many quar- 
ters, and have already had placed in. their hands a number of curious and interesting documents be- 
longing to private individuals, affording matter well worthy of publication. Others are promised, 
relating not only to the history of the French colonies established in Ireland, but to the previous his- 
tory of the refugees before quitting their own country. Several private Journals kept by distinguished 
individuals, have also be«n placed at the disposal of the Editors ; and they have opened a correspon- 
dence with gentlemen in various parts of Ireland, who are themselves descendants of French settlers. 



